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Since thetf^actment of th/ Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act jfCETAk 1973, tlvere has been a -continued need to 
develop cooperative j^lattonships between (1) local prime spon- 
sors, (2)/ public and private educational tfistltutftfns, and^O) 
coaimjni^y'based organisations- - While 'this concern seems to > 
exis^for a variety/) j reasons, 1t is XOJnnoi>4y recognized that 
po^r coomunlcatiop is a major barrier to effective cooperative 
relationships \ji Employment and Training, (CETA). this problem 
. / continues" a* JMttJj? infonnatlon has been disseminated providing 
/ Ideas or models for t|ie Collaboration of Efforts In'the employ- 
v ment and^trainlng field. *The provisions* of'both CETA and the 
Vocational Education Act 'of 1976 have noted this- problem. 
- Jtecently, the Virginia Governor's Employment and Training 
Council funded a three phase project titled. "Inservice, Tech- 
nical Assistance, and Information Dlssenfi nation Service for 
/"CETA/Educatlon Linkage^/ ,6ne phase of this project provided 

/ 



for the development and dissemination of twelve monographs m The 
monogra^erles addresses y.arlous topics 1fl the area of CETA/ 
Education L^ges. THe purpose of the monographs is tA provide 
, those Individuals Interested In the development a/d Implementa- 
:* H9P.° { CETA/E.duq|t1on LtA|tages with Information that will serve . 
^ to enhance the quality- qf exls'tlng 'programs and facllVta.'tethe 
efflolent and effective development of new programs. 
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OPEN-ENTRY/OfrEN-EXIT, COMPETENCY-BASED PROGRAMS 
> j FbR CEfA CLIENTS ~ 

Introduction 

In recent years, a new approach to training and education 
has been developed tested-, and implemented In many Jypes of v 
programs, levels of instruction, Institutional settings, arid 
with various types of clients. This approach is called by sev- 
eral namesJ including performance-based education, competqicy- 
based instruction,' and op&n-entry/open-exlt training. Many 
states, 'including Virginia, have mandated that most training 
and educational programs, including those under the jurisdlc- 
tion of CETA, be competency-based. This approach to training 
is based upon the need to provide skll Is to trainees *o that 
theseclients are able t6 enter directly Into unsubsidized em- 

T • 

plbyment| upon exiting the training' program. * . • 

This monograph should be helpful tcj the CETA administrator, , 
instructor^ and /counselor. It is deslgned^to provide CETA # 
personnel with information concerning the open-entry/open-exit, 
competency- based -training approach and Includes rec<jppw^ations^ a ^' 
on implementation strategies. Included are definitions of terms 
especially applicable to open-en try/optfn-exit, comgetency-based 
programs and this approach to training is compared to more con- 
ventional training pnogrd^s, A step-by-step procedure, for de- 
veloping a curriculum guide, an Important aspect fff the 1mp1e?nen- 
tatfflffVf this type of system, Is presented ai$^|*w1th examples-. * 
of appropriate formsj The role 0/ the instructor Is discussed, 
the Important task of orienting trainees to this type of learn- 
ing system Is presented, various specific management 1 techniques 
are outl1neB>\$nd ideas on the evaluat^jn of trainees are pro- 
vided, to 





Open-Entry/Open-Exit, Competency-Based Approach 
Open-Entry/Open-Exit Concept f 

The open-entry/open-exit concept 1s a structure by which 
a program operates and provides trainees th^dpportunity to 
enter anfl leave training at any given tirrfe rather than limit- 
ing entry ana exit to designated dates. An advantage of open- 
entry is that the trainee may enter training when he/she. feels 
ready and able to dp so while open-exit proyWes^the trainee^ m 
an opportunity. to enter the world of work liTntediately upon 
mastery of the skills required <& the job he/she seeks. This 
flexibility serves the, trainee In tb^/the instruction prtm^ed 
may be more prescriptive, Individualized, and efficient 
<Pressley, 1978). • , 

The open-entry/open-exjt concept se/ves the purpose of 

preparing trainees for jobs and Oicupaflons that suit individual 

needs, Interests^atrtf "abilities. Through the open-entip^ 5 true- 

•tucture, a trainee may be accepted Into a program at any Jlme 

and an Individual tra Thing plan Is developed or reinstated upon 

entry. Through open-exit- the trainee may leave the training 

situation at any time for/any reason. One reason might be that 

the trainee feels a need /to' start earning a wage for personal ( 

reasons. If he/she has luallfled for a particular job, the 

trainee could apply /or^iuch a position and leaVe the training 

program. Of oburse, should the Individual later desire to # 

reenter Jhe program anrff develop competencies to qualify for . 

other jobs, the open-erftry structure makes this option available 
* J 

Competency-Based Concept J ■ v |T * v * f J 

A program is competency-based when the 'content* of the train 
irtg program 1s basfcd upon, the actual tasks performed in the occu 
patlons and jobs for Jhlch training 1s being provided. Tfie 
trainee Is required th demonstrate competence In performing 

f i • * 
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the tasks before being deemed competent In and trained for that 
job, " Actual performance of the tasks ensures that, the trainee 
has the knowledge required and the ability' to, perform the tasks 
that are essential for a specific^ job. 

The instruction Is trainee-entered „and the trainee 1s con- 
sidered the focal point of classroom activity. His/Her needs, 
Interests/and goals are^vltal considerations In designing the 
currlculmTand Instruction. An employablHty plan is used to 
guide the Instructors and trainees toward learning the tasks 
performed on specified jobs. This plan.is<a realistic and ap- 
propriate device for use In *he Preparation of a trainee for a 
variety .of jobs. It helps the trainee reenter the training pro- 
gram in order to master additional jobs (Pressley, 1978), This 
concept Is described la£er in-' this monograph. 
The Combination of Open-En trv/Qpen-E xit and Competency-Based 
".^incepts ^ 

The combination of the open-entry/open-exit and competency- 
based- concepts provides a training program with certain advan- 
tages- The flexibility of this type of program offers the 
trainee many options which are not available in conventional ' 
prog«ams. Also, the content of the training Is more relevant 
and realistic* In addition, it contributes 1 to the positive 
motivation of the* trainee, In" several > ways. For example, 
being able to, see just what the trainee needs to learn in order 
to qualify for employment in a particular job,* reduces the tear 
of the tmkriowfi and' improves the trainee's r^ivat^on to 
learn these required tasks. When one job is mastered, and the 
trainee can readily see ihe few other tasks necessary to be . 
learned to become employed 1n another job, the trainee maybe 
more motivated to continue 1n the program in order to accomplish 
the additional tasks. Even 1f the trainee Chooses to end train- 
ing after completing the requirements for one particular job 
9_ 3 
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aod "open-exits" at this point, he/she codld reenter training at 
a later date ("open-entry") to develop thf competencies needed 
to perform thte additional tasks required in the other jobs. 

Other advantages of the open-entoy/open-exit, competency- ' P 
based approach to trainees are as follows: 

1. This training approach closes the gap between the objec- 
tives^of the program and the objectives which ace more iimtediate 
and more realistic. The program trains people to perform effec- 
tively in existing and future job markets and to adjust to the 
ever changing environment, and as a result is responsive to the 
immediate traftning needs of the individual and the business and 
industrial pommtJnity. 

In This system uses methods that are individually prescribed 
and thus may meet the needs and learning styles of the Individual* 
student more effectively* 

3. The curriculum is based on specific performance objec- 
tives rather than vague notfons of objectives. * j> 

4. The tasks learned in the classroom relate directly to 
the requirements of the job for whictj training is provided. 

5* The trainees work at their own pace, mastering one task 
before going on to the next level. 

6. The trainees save time by not having to re-learn certain 
knowledges or skills. * ' 

7. Boredom is reduced for quick-learning individuals. 

8. Opportunities for employment come quickly uoon 
completion of training since the ^JrrlcTlum is based on jobs 
needing workers. 

,9, Often, the trainee ts^forded the opportunity fc to choose 
from" a variety of learning activities. # V 

10* Trainees ajpe evaluated on actual^ performances. ^ 
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11. Trainees. are provided the opportunity to continue learn- 
ing how to perform a, task' {perhaps using different learning actiy 
ities or continuing practice) until they are competent. 

12. Trainees leant self motivation. - 

* * The open-ehtry/open-exit, competency-based approach also 
has advantages for instructors. Thes,e include: 

1. More tine to work individuallV with trainees^- remedial, 
guidance, etc,. 

' 2. Increased flexibility in structuring the learning 

envl ronment. * , ' 

3. Jhe opportunity for continuous accounting of trainee t 

achievement. ' 

ft The opportunity to Involve employers, and workers In 

the training program . 

5. Systematic .procedures for the classroom. 

Open-Entry/Open-Exit versus Conventi onal Programs 
To clarify and define the open-entry/open-exit, competency- 
based approach* 1t may help to compare thls^ype of program 



% w1th>ons conventional programs. The following are mer/ly 

generalizations and art! not intended to be totally accurate ' , 
, for each competency-based program or for each coventlonal 
program: * 




CONVENTIONAL 



OPEN-ENTRY/OPEN-EXIT, 
COMPETENCY BASED 



Objectives 



general, vague objec- 
k tlves based on group/ 
N neqds . / 




specific performance- t 
based objectives based 
on Individual needs 



Content 



based on Intuition 
and-exf>erjence of 



curriculum develop- 
er and Instructor 



based up&n competencies 
Identified through 1nte 
vlfewlng workers and 
supervl sors 



Methodology 



primarily group 
Instruction 



mixture of group and in 
dependent Instruction 
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'instructional 
Materials t 

Evaluation 



Feedback 

Speed of 
Instruction 

Instructors 



texts find other 
reading materials 

tests , quizzes, 
written exams; norm- 
referencfcd » 

sel dom 

t 

Time-based - depends 
on 'the group 



reading^ materials, audio- 
visual aids, modules, etc. 

performance of actual 
taste; criterion;* 
re f fenced 

f s « 

often 

t - 

performance-based - depends 
on the. individual trainee 



specific "trainers" arfd 
"learning managers" 



general "teachefs", 

Misconceptions Related to^ompetency-Based Programs 

Several misconceptions related 'to compfttency-based programs 
Jiave appeared indecent years, Ofteg, these apprehensions may 
be traced to basic mistakes in \he Implementation of the approach, 

following ane areas of concern that should be carefully 
understood: - , % ^ • 

% t 1. The instructor must remember that competency -based does 
not. necessarily mean independent studfnt. A program is competency 
based V 1f the curriculum is based upon tye competencies (tasks) ■ 
required of a worker in a particular job. These competencies 
may be learned in several settings including large group (total 
ctess), small v group , oy independent settings, 

2. Competency-based instruction is not synonymous with 
modularized instruction. Modules may serve as excellent resources 
and guides for learning, but they constitute merely, one method 

of learning/ Modules may be used by the ^instructor in gathering 
ideas on writing performance objectives, identifying learning ' 
activities, and developing evaluative Measuring devices. Or, 
trainees may worTcH recti y from modules. Ift either \:a$e, modules 
are useful but not frtiperative 1n a cpmpetency-based program, 

3, The entire competency-base'd concept *s predicated^ on 
•the trainee havfng an occupatjonaf interest. It is critical for 



the counselor and/or instructor to provide experiences to hel p 
the trainee identify such an interest. O^ten, aptitude, inter- * 
est, and achievement tests can help, in this, regard. ■ The reader- 
is referred to the monograph, Counseling the CETft Client in this 

series. , * - 

• ' Definitions 4 

* • « 
• Occupation. Spin-off Job % 

The following definitions^ the terms, "occupation," and , 
"spin-off job"' are based upon those definitions 'found in the ' . 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles . An ^occupation"' is a group- . 

_1ng of jobs tased on their similarities} a^tollectlve descrip^ 
tlon of a tiunber of. Individual jobs performed with minor -varia-' 
tlons 1n many fistablishmetity/A "spin-off job" is a job related 
to 1 the occupation; 1t 1s ah. employ'ablHty area^of an occupation. 
Therefore, an occupation consists* of one or more jobs. 
. * In ordet to perform/ spin-off job, an individual 'Should be 
cotqfeetent to perform aTpartlcular cluster of tasks. Oftefr, the 
.Jobs build upon each other in such a fashion that upon mastery 
of one job, It may take training 'for only a few more tasks to t 
become qualified for another job, etc. When a trainee has 
mastered* all of the tasks performed 1n all of 'the spin-off jobs 
related to~an occupation, that Individual is considered 'competent 
1n the occupation. ' , m 
Task. feub- task , . 

In this system, a "task" Is considered to be a complicated 

/component of work. It 1s a larger ent1t y than a "sub-task," which 

' is defined as «y small unit of work or a competency which mustibe 
demonstrated In order for the trainee to be considered competBit. 
So a task Is a synthes/s of sub-tasks. ' , " *' « 

Individualized Instruction " ^ 

t N -In »iind1v1dqaHzed Instruction," the curriculum' for a trainee 



t is based upon the trainees employment goal,, skills'&f the trainee 
and the skills required in that h occupsrtio,n and jobs. 

Individualized instruction may be delivered in several ways. 
Certain skills which most of *the class need may J>e learned in a 
large group setting; those skills which ^re' needed by a few train- 
ees may belearned in a small group* setting, and those skills 
which are Uniquely needed by a trainee may be learned indepenr 
dently* ' . 

Learning Module 

"Learrung modules" are packages of materials that may be 
usetf to^leam the skills. Modules vary in content but usually - 
incTade one or'roore performance objectives which usually Include 
the* behavior that the trainee is required to exhibit, th^ condi- 
tions under which this behavior must be exhibited and the r&qumeTt 
criteria, a selection of learning activities some of which are fo* 
g^oup instruction^ while others are for independent stud^, evalua* , 
tion measures to determine whether or not the performance objec- 
tives Tiave been met (pretests and posttests), reading material^, * 
transparency masters', etc. These modules ma>^ be. used directly ' J 
by the trainees or may Be u?ed as resources t>y the instructor* 

Implementation of thq Open-Entry/Open^Exi t, Competency-Based 
Approach Through Development of Curriculum Guides 

n The ^implementation of the open-entl^/open-exit, con#etency^ 

based approach s/ibuld be*dorflpleted in a systematic* manner, to 

assure understanding among all individuals involved in the process 

an<t, thus, effect a positive attitude toward the approach, . This 

positive attitude is critical for the effective implementation 

df\d continual adherancefto the guidelines of a program using the 

competency-ba^ed^ op^n-entry/c^vexit ^| roach* Furthermore, by 

following a step-by-stop procedure*, the institution w"\ll be more . 

iTkely to adopt a comprehensive competency-based program which 
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will effectively meet the needs of the trainees, the employment 
world, the fe^onomy, and society. | ^ # • 

The fql lowing Implementation plan was developed by Robert 
L HcGough and L Kurt Eschenmann of Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute anc^State University, after considerable experience in as- 
sisting CETA programs" In adopting the open-entry/open-exff, 
petency-ba^d approach.. It, Involves ten specific steps whicr 
culminate with a fully developed, competency- based curriculum 
guide, . ,\ . 

, The first step ts to provide an overview of the curr1cul,unr ^ 
(what 1s to be- taught), a description of the CET* clients who 
will be rece1v1ngM;he Instruction, the number of Instructional 
hdurs available for training, and thte Identification* of what the 
ttjalnees will be able to-do af£&r the Instruction. This step 
should be foHgw^ closely 6y.5tep two, a itelfcrlption of the 
program or course and the prerequisites for the program. These 
prerequlsl-tes should Include the competencies needed by the 
trained be forf entering the course. ^ 

Step -three calls for a^p\an that specffies the length of the 
course, the basic teaching methods* the.class size, and the re- 
, quired physical, facilities, ^hls^ section i* important for plan- 
ning, purposes and Sltould be .carefully competed. ^ 

# The steps which fSllow 4WVol ve the o£|ypatton and jobs being 
tralne^ for, thejasks perforineS on such jobs, and the perfor- 
mance objectives to^e used for Instruction. This procedwe „ 
calls for Information whlcfi flows from general to specific. * 

Ii\ step f^Ur, ^occupational^ description 1s provided. Tt^s 
-description should be copied from the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (D0T)y ai>d the DOT number should be Identify. Further- 
more, an e^haOstlve 11st of related artas o|tefnpl6yment (spin-off 
jobs) should be Initially developed by copying those titles t 



listed 1n the OOT under the occupation def&Uion, consul tjng 
withHhe program's craft cojtmlttee, an<t speaking with workers in 
the occupation. These *spm-off jobs should .then be studied care- 
fifcly and jobs for which to provide training should be selected. 
Factors to consider 1n choosing Jobs includtf: the capability of 
the Institution, the expertise of the instructor, and the 
employnent potential in Jthe surrpundlng area. For example,^ 

]5 related areas of employment may be 1nit1«llv Identi- 
fied for an occupation but after considering these factors, only* 
* five jobs jw} be "selected for actual training in the program. 

Step five calfs for a description of each of these spin-off 
jobs. Qace'again, the DOT should be used, whenever possible, 
for Identifying these descriptions. 

In step six, the tasks performed by workers in each spin-off 
job Should be Identified. A separate page should be devoted to 
each job. Th'e title of the job should be writteij at the top of 
the page and followed by the tasks performed 1n that job. The 
craft conrnittee,* employers, supervisors, workers, Department of 
Labor publications, research study findings, and,other research 
materials should be used 1i> identifying the tasks. Other valuable 
sources of information are the catalogs developed by the Vocation- 
al-Technical Education Consortium of States (V-TECS) and the 
research conducted by the Interstate Distributive Education Cur- 
riculum Consortium (IDECC), 1n each of which VjrgTrvIa 1s ( a partici- 
pating member state. Of course, the Instructors should add 
tasks to the 11st based upon their <?wn experience." When the 
tasks for each jgrb are compiled ^to a master listing, ^[ris Jist 
becon^p the listing pf tasks PS OTIfigd Jn the occupation in 
question, % 3fx3&£? / * 

After the Initial* 11st ing.Nj^a^ks* for an occ^ipatlorf has b> 
completed, step seven calls for ttese task statements to be liste' 
on a form slmiliar to that in Figure 1. \t should be emphasized; 

'■U ■■ .. • 
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that the complete, comprehensive listing of tasks for the occu- 
pation should Include the lists of tasks for each spin-off job. 
Then, the occupation title 1s placed at<the top of the first 
colunn, followed by the spin-off jobs {in no particular order). 
This form 1s given to workers and supervisors in ttfe appropriate 
business or indu<*4 to obtain their reactions to ^fie Importance 
of the tasks and frequency with which the tasks are performed, • 
thus developing ao, unbiased , external evaluation of the job and tasks* 
The key calls for the respondent to Indtme a"*3" if the task 1s 
constantly performed or 1s essential, a "2" 1f the. task 1s often 
-tfbne or 1s Important, and a "l" If the task is seldom done or 1s 
nice to know, the local agency should take responsibility for 
having these forms completed by Industry personnel. If 1s sug- 
gested that 6-8 employees be Interviewed. However, 1t must be^ 
realized here that the number of employees Interviewed depends 
upon the time and people available 1n the local setting. By 
Interviewing more people, more information will be obtained. 
The yfonn shQuld not be. left with the employee to complete on 
his/her own time since the employee nay not be able to read the 
tasks, may not understand the tasks, may, not understand how to 1 
complete the form, or may not bother to complete the form. Th15 
procedure 1s not meant to be a sollflly valid and reliable method 
but, rather, an attest at gathering local Information for cur- 
riculum Identification under realistic constraints of personnel 
time and money.^ 

Upon completion, the fopns should be sent to an agency 

equipped tor^abultate the responses, analvze the data, and — 
provide Information on a form similar to tha # t presented in Figure 
2. As may be seen clearly 1n this figure, the comprehensive 
listing of tasks* 1s found 1n the first column. The tasks have ^ 
been rearranged from the Initial 11st used for the survey 
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described previously and now appear in defending order fton high 
Importance to }ow InpqKfnce. Each^ta^feSs provided w^tjya mean 
for each job based tipon the scale asetf in the survey, Tin)*, a 
jnean of "3" would be Interpreted a; an essential task, constantly 
performed 1n that job according to those workers surveyed. At the 
other extreme, a mean of " J V would indicate that the respondents 
conslc/ered that task to be nice to know but Seldom done 1n that 
particular job, .Qfien, jobs wltfyln an occupation build upon 
others so that the task of a lower teVeT^pt> are learned first 
and additional tasks are learned .for strteemrent, higher level 
jotys, As the tratnee moves towartf training iT^n higher level jdbs, 
tfce number of tasks to be learned Increases, The "stair-step 
l1ne M on the fornMn Figure 2 Illustrates' thTTpbint. 

* Step 8 calls for the! writing of Sub-tasks for each task, 
Thise sub-tasks are more specific competencies which muit be 
Remonstrated for*a trainee to be considered competent to perform 
the, task, Ofrce *§a1n, sources of Information for tlrts step in- 
clude IDECC, V-TECS, United States Offlcp of Education Hnal re- 
ports, and, of course* the'worljers 1n (the jobs, , ' 

In step. 9, a performance obj % ectjje 1s written for each sub- 
task. This abjective should Include the behavior desired, the 
conditions under which the performance should \take place, *nd the 
minimum level of performance deemed acceptable Including the 
assessment ^criteria by which it win be known if the tratnee per- 
formed at or above the minimi^ lelfef. 

i Step 10 requi res specific steps for performing each 
Sub^Lask to.be listed after the* performance oftecU^f B * 
following this "peVfoimWguttfe^ the trainee learns to complete 
the ub-task correctly and.ihrouqh Practice, wtll eventualTy 
the minimum level of performance deemed epeptaMe. Also 
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included In this section should be the Identification of Instrqc- 



toplcs related* t£ tf)is sub-task which should have been 



mastered by the trat^ prior to or coinciding 1 with the Instruc- 
tion- based upon the performance objective. This Is a step which 
calls for team work among the instructors In an agency. If'a 
trainee needs skills In another area.the Instructor of that pro- 
gram should be informed and the traln'ee should then be provided 
that Instruction through the other program. 

Step 11 'Involves the, evaluation of the performance of the ' 
trainee, the results of which are recorded on a' master progress 
chart, ai^ Individual progress checklist, and an instructor check- 
list. The progress chart is,used for keeping the trainee and In- 
structor aware ofVs/her accomplishments. It should Include 

' space for the following Items: Instructor name, date, trainee 
name, tasks, and sub-tasks. A sample format Is provided In Fig- 
ure 3. In-order "to show repetitions of performance of the sub- " 
tasks, hash marks may be used'wl thl rr each blocj?. This master 
progress chart may be posted on a bulletin board for easy 

reference. ■ > r 

Another form, entitled Individual Progress Checklist, 

$lCu1d also be used to Drovj^s an Individual. record of thp 
trainee's- progcess. ^separate page mayAe used for each task. 
The following components should be included In this checlc list: 
naiiie of trainee, occupation, spin-off Job, task, sab-tasks, 
frequency, dates completed, and instructor's signature. A sample 
fortrtat Is provided 1,0 Figure 4. Two copies of this checklist 
SJwuld be kept. One is. placed/In the trainee's own file for his/ 
her reference and the other Is kept by fc the Instructor. This In- 
dividual progress checklist can' be u*>d by the Instructor or 
trainee at aiy time htf/she heeds J^iforjnatlon concerning the pro- 
gress of a trainee. . ' > - 

The third form Includes more specific information and may be 

titled, an Instructor Chetfllst. One V these forms Is complete^ 

■ *■ . 
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for each sub-task attempted and provides space for each step of 
the performance guide, a score for the evaluation of each step, 
and comments. Also, a section to indicate the trainee's overall 
performance of this sub-task 1s included* If the trainee's/per- 
formance 1s deefoed "reject," the instructor should plan additional 
learning activities which will help the trainee learn how to per- 
form the sub-task more proficiently. This "remediation plan" is 
-written on the instructor checklist. This checklist Is fQr use 

i 

by fthe Instructor and may serve as a guide and source of Informa- 
tion 1n completing the other progress checklists. See Figure 5 
for an example of this form* 

Another use Of these forms Is In the area of trainee place- 
^ ment on jobs, A c ppy of the master progress chart and Individual 
^progress checklists may be given to the designated placement of- 
ficer of the Institution.* Hhen a tjralnee seeks employment, tfle 
placement officer can screen the client and can readily see how 
far a trainee has progressed and what jobs the trainee Is com- 
petent to perform. In this way, the placement officer can make 
a better decision as to which trainees to send out for job Inter- 
Views. Also, the Individual progress checklists may be taken - 
with the trainee to the Interview* Often, CETA cltehts who would 
be good employees do not .get the opportunity to display thelK* 
competency because tfiey are not hired due to making a poor Ihk 
pression during the job interview* The competencies required for 
computing a successful job 4/itervlew are not necessarily .the same 
competencies re^uf^ed for Success oh.tjie job. Therefore, evea 
though a client may not be able to express clearly the tasks he/ 
sh£ 1s able to perform or the past experiences he/she has had even 
though thect^ajnee /ay make a poor appearance In the eyes of the 
Interviewer, following this procedure will pUCe 1n the hands 

2 

of a t recjord which verifies the Interviewees competence In M 

"-is 
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specified tasks. This verification conies through the instructor 
signatures. After the Interview, the placement off leer or In* 
structor should follow up io gain feedback conceminq the 
trainee and the list of sub-tasks provided on the checklist. 
This feedback may provide valuable Information for revision of 
the task lists. * ' 

The final step of this procedure Involves the attachment of 
appendices to the curriculum guide which include a list of cur-i 
rlcul urn materials and audiovisual equipment needed, a state- 
ment of the program/course evaluation and modification procedures 
(I.e. advisory cotrcnlttee, outside evaluators, Internal evaluation), 
and a 11st of safety precautions and shop rules. 

The Role of the Instructor* * * 

In a CETA training program using the open-en try/open-exit, 
coiTpetency-based approach, the Instructor serves as a manager of 
the Instruction and a facilitator of learning. Because trainees 
work on different tasks at different times, the Instructor cannot 
possibly te the only source of Information.^ One effective method 
1s peer group tutoring whereby trainees assist each other 1n 
learning how to perform tasks. Relationships among trainees are 
\ vital to the learning environment since trainees work together. 

Trainees often 'learn well from their peers. By serving as a tutor, 
# a trainee 1s forced to display his/her ability to explaj^and dem- 
onst^te, thus reinforcing hfs/her own abilities. Also, Instructor 
aids are sometimes available who can provide assistance to trainees. 

As in most training and educational ^settings, a major con- 
tributing factor to the amount of Jearnlng that occurs Is the In- 
structor. The instructor Is a vital part of an open-entry/ open- 
exit, competency-based training program. The Instructor makes 
the system work. 
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The. primary tasks Of, the Instructor 1n the positfon of learn- 
1ng manager do not differ from the tasks of an Instructor in gen- 
eral, but certain tasks and frequency of Performance of certain task 
are given Increased emphasis while others get less ^attention. The 
following tasks seem to require more tlmajad- -effort from the in- 
structor, of a program u$1ng this training approach, diagnosing 
Individual learning needs, prescribing appropriate learning ex- 
periences, coordinating learning activities, providing appropri- 
ate instructional materials and equipment, providing Individual 
tutorial and counseling help, duplicating and disseminating ma- 
terial^, monitoring trainee progress, evaluating trainee perfor- 
mance, motivating trainees to work, individually and cooperatively 
w1thout\he> constant direction of the instructor, and supervising 
the learning environment. ^ ^ 

Increased instructor placing is essential foj successful 
implementation of th(s type of learning system- The amount of 
time spent 1n the following planning tasks will depend upon the 
amount of materials available for the particular occupational 
training program^ These planning tasks include, conducting task 
analyses, writing perforro nee objectives, identifying learning 
activities, developing Instructional materials, and developing 
measuring devices,. 

The instructor, then, must be cormnitted to the Improvement 
of the program {frd to the employabillty of each trainee. The 
reader 1s referjJfed to the monograph, "Hethodolow and Techniques/' 
^fot^ additional Information on the role of the Instructor. 
1 p Printing Trainees 

Tra1 need Entering ah open-entry/open-exit, competency- based 
program shoulfjibe introduced to this concept upon application to 
the program, in planned, quality, orientation program is vital to 
the success Injthe training. This orientation will alleviate much 
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of the fear and apprehension of entertrtg a new setting and being 
trained by a different •ppgroach to instruction. Responsibility 
* for, the initial stages of this orientationilfty be assumed by the 
counselor of the institution and the remainder of the prienta- • 
tion is often left to the instructor. Primarily* the program 
should be explained 1n relation to what tt is, Wt value it has, 
how it will benefit the trainees, and how it will affect them in 
various ways* They need to* be oriented to the following items: 

1. The general concepts of the open-entry/oben-exit an<l nv*- 
petenty-based approach and what it can mean to them in their 
future employability and skill development. 

2. The concept of occupation/spin-off jobs and how trainees 

t 1 

can meet the requirements of one job at a time, building competencies 
each other. 

3. The idea that this program is trainee-centered and that, 
i • » 

therefore, the trainees njust take more responsibility for 
^ their own learning. ■ >f ■ 

4. J'he role they are expected to p T lay and their responsi- 
bilities for learning. 

5. The system used In the classroom Including progress 
charts, f illngwsys terns, materials access systems, peer group 
tutoring* equipment usage, "evaluation. 

6. Safety precautions and rules they are to follow. 

7. ^he logistics, Including location of training aids, 
equipment, tools, Instructional materials, rtles, charts, etc. 
(It 1W>enef1clAl to actually "walk the trainee through" the , 
laboratory, shop^an'd instructional areas.) § , . * 

8. The daMy procedures (again, the trainee should be 
"walked through 1 ' the daily procedures). 

9. Questions are welcomed and instructors kill try to ^ 
answer cledrly, giving examples and demonstrations. 
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, ^ t. j ¥W %t mot;t tETA clients come from 

backgrounds In scnooi wni<. rd 
TM W.re. orientation « ^ 

breaking that perception of " a1 ^ 9 (nst „ ctor „ 5t alio 

organited M -nee. 
Hanages^Technlqttes. 

„ the instructor carefully an ho P 9 ^ fc 

Mn „ er ; T, e progress charts and ch ec m« ^ 

this nonogreph pr»»i«e » ««»» of ' he used In relation 
re,ress. The folding technt,ues ; coul lso he f 

tes ^ - - other for the build- 

2. Designate, the .space of the room ^ 
, ng tlI ^ f .r the ^7^7^,'- inde- 

'*» T, TsTs ; ^ £ keep - "^ratory-shop" 
pendent work. It Is usua , , SKtit ,„. 

section divided from the n ated area for 

3 . provide a locker, bin, or some other , 
each trainee-- cardboards f ^ ^ 

■• resource materials. Thl M J- » , be or , ani2e d 

««« «fr I.Hf ; » I " Msny , ai „ access to needed 

„ s „ch«a manner that y .*•« as tm ^ nd 

Items. S.onetlMS, a trainee may . 
''manage' the Uprary. ' ' 
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Evaluation of Tra-lnee Performance 
The trainee Is evaluated on each sub-task being learned. 
The"behavior which is called for in this sub-task, the conditions 
under which this behavior is to occur, and the criteria to be 
used 1i^ judging the competence of the trainee should be included 
in the performance objective/ The conditions should include the 
equipment, and tools with which the sub-tasK is to be demonstrated. 
The criteria should be identified carefully and should, reflect 
the actual performance requirements involved in the sub-task. 
A scale may also be used as a means for communicating the de- 
gree or-extent to which the trainee can perform the sub- task. 
This scale may Include descriptors such as "excellent, good, 
average, poor, none?" The performance objective should Indicate 
to what degree cff proficiency the behavior must 'be, demonstrated 
to be considered competent. Perhaps each criterion must be 
checked as satisfactory before the trainee is considered compet- 
ent, or ,90i of them, etc. This mastery level should be care* , 
fully chosen. One way o,f arriving at this l^vel is' to measure 
the performance of people who are satisfactorily performing the 
sub-task on the job* Or, thfc supervisors of workers could, be 
asked to Identify the performance level they would deem accept- 
able by their employees. ^ fc 

One toethod of providing ^thUie* for evaluating 'the trainees 
1s to accept refcl projects around thtf institution. For example, 
1f a client has a car problem, the automobile mechanic program 
may assign one or more trainees to work on the car to solve the 
problem. A record of such work should be kept orr a form similar 
to that provided in Figure 6. Atplumn 1s prov1ded*for a 11st 
of the tasks which were performed and another column calls for 
a listing of the sub-tasks Involved. Peer grojfp/utorlng may be 
used 1n this technique. ( A trainee who has shown competence 1n 

V * ' • * 
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performing the appropriate tasks but who may need an additional 
repetition may be assigned to the work along with a trainee who 
is just learning how to perform the task. The experienced trainee 
canJJien prbtfde the Instruction "to the new trainee. In this way, 
the one~ trainee gains credit by documentation of an additional 
repetition while the new trainee has p had the exposure to the 
initial information and has observed the performance of the tasl^ 
The instructor should complete thfs form and cross-reference the 
information onto the progress charts and checklists used in tfie 
' program. 
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A CETA program based upon the open-entry/open-exit, com- 
petency-based concept can be an effective training program. Key 
contributing factors to the successful Implementation of such a 
system include the systematic development of curriculum guides, 
the effective performance of, critical management tasks related 
to this approach by the instructors, the thorough orientation of 
trainees, and the proper evaluation of trainee performance. 
Through the committmentW CETA personnel, this approach to the 
training of clients can successfully accomplish the primary m1s- 
slort of CETA training programs— providing skills to clients £o 
thl^t they can directly enter unsubsldized empToyment upon com- 
pletion of the training. 
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MASTER PROGRESS CHART 
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INDIVIDUAL PJlOCfcESS CHECKLIST 

NaW ( Train©i T # ^ 
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Instructor 

Nane and Address of Customer \ 



7T- 



Date In 



Phone Nd. 



Anticipated Work Days 



Anticipated Conpletion Date. 

, Estimate Required? Yes i No 

Description of Oarage "' » 



Repairs Refluired (Tasks) " 



Appropriate 
' Sub-Tasks 



fx 



Trainee 
Asslgrte 
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